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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

Edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. 

Volume 1. From the Beginnings to the Cycles of Romance. 

New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907. 

The appearance of the first of the fourteen projected vol- 
umes of this history cannot fail to arouse widespread interest. 
The general plan of the whole has indeed been familiar for 
some time, but no announcement or prospectus can give more 
than a faint adumbration of the true quality of a completed 
work. Upon the whole, the results here shown are satisfactory, 
and the method promises well for the volumes to come. Nothing 
can be more useful than a literary history each chapter of which 
is the work of an acknowledged specialist. This arrangement 
has made Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, for 
example, the recognized authority upon all things Germanic. In 
the present instance, if the scope of the work as a whole is 
smaller, the field covered by each individual is likewise smaller, 
and the opportunity for specialization proportionately greater. 

The danger that a history of this sort may make the im- 
pression of a collection of somewhat heterogeneous chapters has 
been skilfully avoided. While clearly enough the work of differ- 
ent scholars, the various sections are written in a simple, straight- 
forward style, and the material is, in the main, well distributed 
and clearly mapped out. Occasional repetitions are to be found, 
but possibly the treatment of the same subject from different 
points of view is not wholly a disadvantage. No welcome is 
given to theorizing; the editors have evidently been careful to 
impose a judicial attitude upon their contributors. In some 
cases doubtful questions are almost too cautiously handled, al- 
though it is surely far better to risk this charge than to err in 
the opposite direction. It could hardly be expected, perhaps, 
that all the chapters should reach a uniform standard as literary 
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history, or that the editors should in every case be equally for- 
tunate in their choice of specialists. The thorough understand- 
ing of subject-matter and the distinction of treatment which 
mark some portions make others seem inferior by contrast. 

The arrangement of the apparatus criticus is admirable. 
Practically all bibliography is given at the end of the volume. 
The text is almost wholly descriptive and critical, and encum- 
bered as little as possible with notes. Lengthy illustrative ex- 
tracts have generally been avoided, although in some cases much 
is suggested in paraphrases. The bibliography itself is so 
detailed as to offer a great deal of independent information, 
particularly in regard to material not discussed in the text. The 
whole is followed by a table of dates and an index of names. 
It is gratifying to note that each volume is to contain its own 
index, and that the annoyance of having a general index at the 
close of a later volume is to be avoided. 

One of the reasons why this book has been awaited with 
particular interest is the crying need of a history of Anglo- 
Saxon literature embodying the results of the researches of the 
last twenty years. The best histories available, like those of 
Sltopford Brooke or ten Brink, are out of date, and works in 
German, like Brandl's forthcoming contribution to Paul's 
Grundriss, while highly useful to a restricted number of people, 
will not reach many English-speaking students who need a 
trustworthy history of the period. Within its limits, the pres- 
ent outline is clear and well-balanced, but it will not render 
a new treatment of the subject superfluous. In a series of 
fourteen volumes, the whole Anglo-Saxon period might per- 
haps have been given more than a third of a single volume. 
The editors have allotted to it one hundred and sixty- 
four pages, exclusive of the bibliography. However, the prob- 
lem of determining the relative importance of different eras 
is indeed difficult, and the amount of material to be covered 
in the succeeding centuries very great. Perhaps the most dis- 
appointing feature of this part of the work is the chapter 
dealing with the early national poetry. Besides certain in- 
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accuracies, it fails to suggest at all those qualities which 
make this poetry so noteworthy as literature, — the sim- 
plicity and vigor of Beowulf, the deep feeling for nature and 
the passionate lyric cry of the Northumbrian elegies. It would 
seem to be the business of a history of literature to bring be- 
fore the mind of the reader such matters as these, as well as 
dates, sources, and literary parallels. This is all the more 
noticeable here, since a lack of literary appreciation is not at 
all characteristic of the volume as a whole. 

The short introductory chapter by Mr. Waller serves, in 
a way, to strike the keynote of the series. He points out that 
our earlier poetry is not that of a people groping for literary 
expression. 'The days of apprenticeship were over; the Eng- 
lishman of the days of Beowulf and Widsith, The Ruin and 
The Seafarer, knew what he wished to say, and said it, without 
exhibiting any apparent trace of groping after things dimly seen 
or apprehended. And from those days to our own, in spite of 
periods of decadence, of apparent death, of great superficial 
change, the chief constituents of English literature — a reflec- 
tive spirit, attachment to nature, a certain carelessness of "art," 
love of home and country and an ever present consciousness 
that there are things worse than death — these have, in the 
main, continued unaltered.' 

A very useful discussion of runes and manuscripts by Miss 
A. C. Paues follows. Here the main facts in regard to the 
methods of preserving and perpetuating early literature in 
writing are conveniently summarized. It is an admirable idea 
to devote a special section to this topic, which seems not to 
have been given the consideration it deserves in histories of 
early literature. As already noted, the treatment of the na- 
tional poetry in Anglo-Saxon, by Mr. H. Munro Chadwick, 
contains some passages which need restatement. The point is 
made (p. 21) that this poetry was, for the most part, the work 
of minstrels. 'In two cases, Widsith and Deor, we have defi- 
nite statements to this effect, and from Bede's account of 
Caedmon we may probably infer that the early Christian 
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poems had a similar origin.' The functions of author and re- 
citer, which may indeed in many cases have been identical, are 
here confused. Minstrels sang traditional verse, to a large 
extent; but that members of their class had been responsible 
for its composition is by no means certain. Occasional verse 
composed in honor of patrons, like that mentioned in Widsith 
(there is no statement that Deor was more than a singer), ob- 
viously proves nothing for the whole body of early national 
poetry. Moreover, it is hard to see how Mr. Chadwick draws 
the inference which he does from the well-known passage in 
Bede. While his conclusions may be correct, to a certain ex- 
tent, his evidence is not as definite as he makes it appear. He 
calls attention (pp. 22, 23) to the citharoedus whom Clovis 
obtained from the Ostrogothic King Theodric, and mentions 
Koegel's theory that the appearance of epic poetry in the north- 
west of Europe is to be traced to this entertainer. The signifi- 
cance of this figure for the development of early poetry has 
been shown by Bajna to have been entirely misunderstood, — 
'che si tratta d'un artista di scuola classica, non gia di un bar- 
bara scop.' 1 Opinions might differ in regard to the statement 
(p. 22) that 'it is probably due to accident that most of the 
shorter poems which have come down to us are of an elegiac 
character.' A considerable amount of space is given to cita- 
tion of Scandinavian parallels to Beowulf, but the point is no- 
where clearly made that the material in its origin and develop- 
ment is in all probability essentially Scandinavian. The re- 
searches of Sarrazin, Sievers, Bugge, and others, have made 
some such statement as this not only possible, but imperative. 
Mr. Chadwick accepts Sarrazin's identification of Beowulf with 
BoSvarr Biarki, which is now pretty generally rejected, al- 
though the matter still needs further discussion. There is no 
suggestion in the chapter of any mythical elements in the poem. 
Cautiously as the subject should be handled, it can scarcely be 
entirely ignored. The resemblance between Beowulf's dragon- 
fight and that related of Frotho I in Saxo is pronounced 'not 

i Le origini delV epopeafrancese, p. 36. 
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very striking.' It is worth noting that this parallel, which has 
been almost universally accepted, is also rejected by Axel Olrik. 
(Danmarks Heltedigtning, I, pp. 307 ff.) 

Mr. Chadwick dates Widsith very early. He thinks 'the 
hypothesis that the kernel of the poem is really the work of 
art unknown fourth-century minstrel, who did visit the court 
of Eormenric, seems to involve fewer difficulties than any 
other.' The minstrel can scarcely have been fictitious, he sup- 
poses, as 'he would hardly have been associated with so obscure 
a person as Eadgils, prince of the Myrgingas, a family not 
mentioned except in this poem.' Mr. Chadwick forgets that 
Eadgils and the Myrgings may have been far from obscure, 
especially if we relegate them to the fourth century. Consider- 
ing the scarcity of early records, the argument ex silentio 
proves nothing. The theory that the kernel of the poem dates 
from the fourth century is open to grave objections, but the 
matter is too complicated to bear discussion here. 

The treatment of the Christian poetry, by Miss M. Bentinck 
Smith, shows far more feeling for literary quality. Here again, 
however, one or two statements seem to need revision. To say 
that the majority of the poems should be regarded as 'folk- 
song' (p. 45) is surely an unfortunate use of the term. It is 
not quite correct to state that 'we have no erotic poetry in pre- 
Conquest England' in view of the Husband's or Lover's Mes- 
sage, the Wife's Complaint, and the so-called First Riddle. The 
theory that Cynewulf may be identified with the Bishop of 
Lindisfarne is not so 'impossible' as Miss Smith believes. The 
monographs of Dr. C. P. Brown, 1 which might in future be 
given a place in the bibliography, would perhaps induce her 
to revise her conclusions. Occasionally a statement is mislead- 
ing, while not erroneous. Thus to say (p. 65), 'Portions of 
an Old English Physiologus have also been attributed to Cyne- 
wulf is to give prominence to a theory unsupported by ade- 
quate evidence, and almost certainly untenable. Professor 

■Cynewulf and Alcuin, Publications of the Modern Language Association, New 
Series, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 308 ff. (Cf. especially p. 334); The Autobiographical 
Element in the Cynewulfian Rune Passages, Englische Studien, Vol. XXXVIII, pp. 
196-233. 
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Schofield's interpretation of the First Riddle is misstated, his 
name is misspelled, and he is made jointly responsible with 
Gollancz for the latter's theories. 

Dr. Montague James, the provost of King's College, has 
contribiited an admirable outline of Latin writing in England 
to the time of Alfred. The two chapters on Anglo-Saxon prose 
are likewise very satisfactory. Professor Thomas thinks Alfred's 
Preface to the Anglo-Saxon version of the Cura Pastoralis the 
first important piece of prose in English, from a literary poiDt 
of view, a distinction which the Cynewulf-Cyneheard passage 
from the Chronicle might dispute. Chapter VII, by Mr. West- 
lake, treats of the later verse as well as the prose. Perhaps he 
is inclined to date Judith rather too late. He seems to favor 
the theory that it was composed as a eulogy of iEthelflaad, the 
Lady of Mercia, although he puts it cautiously. ^Elfric's hom- 
ily on Judith can hardly be considered evidence for the date 
of the composition of the poem. The subject was not so re- 
mote that such an inspiration for it must be sought. Professor 
Cook, it will be remembered, places Judith in the year 856. 
The traces of metrical arrangement in Wulfstan Mr. Westlake 
thinks 'may have been part of some pessimistic folk-ballads 
on England's downfall,' a view which might not command uni- 
versal assent. He has contributed a special Appendix to this 
chapter, in which later Anglo-Saxon metre is discussed. 
His views seem somewhat different from those of Professor 
Saintsbury, whose chapter on "The Prosody of Old and Middle 
English" is placed near the end of the book. Criticism of these 
contributions must be left to specialists in this difficult sub- 
ject. It may be remarked, however, that Professor Saints- 
bury's treatment of the Anglo-Saxon period is, as in his large 
work on English prosody, most unsatisfactory, while Middle 
English fares little better. The epoch-making researches of 
Sievers are not even mentioned in the text, nor are his results 
utilized. The whole chapter is hardly more than a series of 
scattered impressions. In such a book as this, a careful and 
scientific outline of metrical development may not unreason- 
ably be expected. 
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Errors and lack of uniformity in printing quotations from 
foreign languages are noticeable, especially in the earlier part 
of the book. Quantity in Anglo-Saxon is indicated sometimes 
by the macron, sometimes by the acute accent, 1 sometimes not 
at all. 2 The use of ae and oe instead of the digraphs, 3 and of 
th for J? or 8 does not look well, nor does a Eoman p or 
other letter seem to belong in a quotation otherwise in italics. 4 
Both g and 3 are employed, and in one case z is made to do the 
duty for the sound, as p is for J?. 5 Such mixtures as paes, 
maez, are ugly. A certain number of misprints is of course 
inevitable. A list of those noted in reading is given below." 
There seem to be many errors in the Index of Names. 1 Refer- 
ences to the Preface are apparently all wrong; it looks as though 
the pagination had been altered since the printing of the Index. 

The treatment of the Middle English period is perhaps more 
satisfactory than that of the preceding age. Much space is 
rightly given to Latin literature, though similar consideration 
has not been shown to material in Anglo-French. This lack 
of any systematic treatment of Anglo-Norman or Anglo-French 
literature is one of the less satisfactory features of the book. 
The chapter entitled "English Scholars of Paris and Franciscans 
of Oxford" serves to group the noteworthy Latin writers from 
John of Salisbury to Eichard of Bury in an interesting way. 
The fact that it is the work of Dr. J. E. Sandys is ample assur- 
ance of its quality. The quotation from Chaucer (p. 236) is 
not quite accurate. 



•Cf. Chapter II and Chapter XIX. 

»pp. 3, 145, 154, 155. 

3 pp. 3; 68, 1. 12; 102. 

*p. 10, 1. 22; p. 68, 1. 21; p. 137, 1. 18. 

»p. 145, 1. 18. 

6 p. 3, 1. 10, read or for of; p. 11, note 1, read alysendlecan; p. 31, 1. 1.4, association; 
p. 56, 1. 17, individual; p. 62, note 1. 10, Vietor for Victor; p. 67, 1 14, read Schofield; 
p. 145, 1. 18, read Amici (?); p. 154, 1. 17, assonance; p. 102 Xeyo/ieva for \ey6ii€i>a 
p. 182, note 1, Anselm for Anslem; p.198, 1. 27, subtlety; p. 223, 1. 13, exponent; p 246, 
I. 34, Impulse; p. 259, 1. 18, \>e tor e; p. 315, 1.24 the; p 316, 1. 31, is for in; p. 434, 1. 28 
read almost. 

'In H, selected at random, Hadrian IV, Hailuyt, Helie de Borron, Hildegardt 
Horn, the Gest of King, Huon of Bordeaux are not mentioned on the pages to which 
the index refers. 
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The chapter on Early Transition English is from the pen 
of Professor J. W. H. Atkins. Here one or two matters need 
correction. The idea that Robin Hood was a metamorphosis 
of Woden is surely to be rejected. 1 The description of Orm's 
doubling of consonants is not quite accurate (p. 250). The 
consonant was not doubled unless it ended the syllable. Pro- 
fessor Bradley states the process much better (p. 441). The 
dissenting theories of Trautmann might perhaps have 
been mentioned in the bibliography." The extract from 
the Luve Bon of Thomas de Hales (p. 259) is given in the 
original form. The old scribal error Dideyne for Ideyne seems 
hardly worth perpetuating, however. The important section 
on the Arthurian legends has been entrusted to Professor W. 
Lewis Jones, of the University College of North Wales. It is 
agreeable reading, showing a keen appreciation of the literary 
qualities of the material. The Historia Brittonum of Nennius 
is placed 'not later than the first half of the ninth century.' 
While the question is a most disputed one, there seems to be 
good reason for dating the work a century later. The recent 
monograph of Mr. W. W. Newell, in which the whole matter 
is reviewed, has apparently escaped the notice of the author." 
At the end of the chapter, Professor Jones gives an interesting 
summary of the amount of direct influence exercised by Celtic 
literature upon English. He finds that this amounts, 'on strict 
computation,' to very little. He is not inclined to underesti- 
mate the Welsh elements in the Arthurian story, however. 

Two chapters are devoted to the metrical romances. The 
first of these, by Professor W. P. Ker, is a delightfully written 
survey of the field as a whole, showing on every page the au- 
thor's intimate acquaintance with the subject. The position 
of the English romances in the development of mediaeval litera- 
ture as a whole is well indicated, and their shortcomings as 
compared with their more eloquent French rivals are not mini- 

»Cf. p. 242- The matter is discussed at some length in Professor Child's large 
edition of the English and Scottish popular ballads, vol. Ill, p. 48. 

*Ang/ia, Vol. VII, Anz. pp. 94, ff. and 208 ff.; Vol. XVIII, pp. 371 ff. 

^Publications of the Modern Language Association, New Series, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 
pp. 622, ff. 
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mized. Some attention is paid to metrical forms, but most to 
literary quality and workmanship. It may be noted that Pro- 
fessor Ker speaks of the 'lost French original' of Boccacio's 
story of Palamon and Arcite (p. 318), and that he mentions 
Malory's Morte D' Arthur rather as if it were a translation from 
one source than a compilation from many (p. 333). Professor 
Atkins, who follows with the second chapter, has not succeeded 
quite so well. Perhaps the intention was that his share of the 
work should be a summarizing and paraphrasing of the more 
important romances, in which case the somewhat pedestrian 
tone of the whole is rather his misfortune than his fault. He 
gives a fair estimate of the position of the English metrical 
romance as literature in his closing pages, but the total effect 
of the chapter, after Mr. Ker's work, is disappointing. The 
arrangement of the two chapters, while interesting for the gen- 
eral reader, is not so good schematically as it might be. Unless 
this romantic material is carefully and systematically grouped, 
a feeling of confusion is likely to result. The bibliography of 
the two chapters at the end of the work, however, is conveni- 
ently arranged, each romance being treated separately. There 
seems to be little to note in the way of detail in Professor 
Atkins' work. The use of the word 'legend' (p. 335) in con- 
tradistinction to religious writing is not happy; a 'legend' be- 
ing originally something to be read in church. The 
hypothesis of Professor Schofield in regard to the location of 
the Horn story is adopted, in substance, and, indeed, it is hard 
not to be convinced by this simple solution of the problem. The 
romance of Sir Gaivain and the Green Knight is separated 
from the consideration of the rest of the Gawain-material, and 
considered more in detail in the chapter which follows. 

Professor Gollancz here treats separately the works of the 
Gawain-poet, about which he may well speak with authority. 
Yet he hardly makes the reader understand why Pearl is one 
of the greatest poems of the fourteenth century, and for the 
most illuminating criticism of Sir Gawain one must turn back 
to the chapter written by Professor Ker. It is perhaps only 
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fair to say that the latter poem is here treated 'mainly as the 
work of the author of Pearl.' The hypothetical biography of 
the unknown poet, deduced from his poems, — 'he must, while 
yet a youth, have felt the subtle spell of nature's varying as- 
pects in the scenes around him,' etc.- — is not wholly convincing. 
Professor Gollancz denies that Pearl is connected with the four- 
teenth Eclogue of Boccacio: 'The comparison of the two poems 
is a fascinating study, but there is no evidence of direct in- 
debtedness; both writers, though their elegies are different in 
form, have drawn from the same sources. Even were it proved 
that such a debt must actually be taken into account in dealing 
with the English poems, it would not help, but rather gainsay, 
the ill-founded theory that would make Pearl a pure allegory, 
a mere literary device, impersonal and unreal.' 

Space forbids a detailed consideration of Miss Clara L. 
Thompson's chapter on the legendaries and chronicles, or Mr. 
Waller's on the secular lyrics, tales and social satire. Some 
discussion of the latter material is promised in the next vol- 
ume. It may be noted that Mr. Waller misunderstands one 
naive and homely detail in the CucJcoo-song. 1 Professor Saints- 
bury's chapter on prosody has already been mentioned. Chapter 
XIX, in which Mr. Henry Bradley outlines the linguistic de- 
velopment of English to the time of Chaucer, is, as hardly need 
be said, one of the very best in the book. Besides giving a 
clear-cut and terse summary of the facts, he attacks certain an- 
cient errors which die hard, and need to be given a final coup 
de grace. The closing section, on the Anglo-French law lan- 
guage, by the late Professor Maitland, is a novelty, and an 
interesting one, in a book of this type. Sufficient attention 
has not been paid to such matters as these; indeed, the whole 
subject of the use of Anglo-French still offers much oppor- 
tunity for investigation. 

It is apparently sometimes considered the function of the 
reviewer to provide corrective rather than appreciative criti- 
cism. In the present instance it would be manifestly unfair 

■p. 403, note 3. Cf. Wiilker, Altenglisches Lesebnch, Vol. I, p. 168, note to the 
line. 
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to allow the former to predominate. No history of English 
literature can please everybody; after the errors of fact have 
been carefully set right, some errors of judgment will be felt 
by every critic. Upon the whole, the editors of this series are 
to be congratulated on their opening volume. It can hardly 
fail to remain for many years one of the standard authorities 
on the history of literature in early England. 

Columbia University, William Witherle Lawrence. 

January, 1908. 



STUDIES IN" ENGLISH SYNTAX. 

By C. Alphonso Smith, Boston, Ginn & Company (1906). 8vo., 
pp. 92. 

The three essays contained in this little volume, Interpre- 
tative Syntax, The Short Circuit in English Syntax, and The 
Position of Words as a Factor in English Syntax, present the 
subject of English syntax in a new and attractive light. "By 
interpretative syntax is meant not so much a new kind of syn- 
tax as a distinctive method of approach" (p. 1). Though far 
from underrating the service of statistics, 1 Dr. Smith considers 
syntax as "the autobiography of language," and believes "more 
in weighing than in counting, less in tabulation than in cor- 
relation" (Preface). "There is such a thing as a feeling for 
syntax, a syntactic sense, — though we are in danger of losing 
it, — a sense that is as necessary for appreciating the range and 
import of syntactical distinctions as taste is necessary in the 
realm of aesthetics or conscience in the realm of morals" (p.2). 

The pages that follow (3-31) furnish illustrations of how 
syntax aids in the interpretation of literature and of history, 
how it may even be relied on within certain limits as a test 
of authorship (pp. 14-19), and further how, as "the auto- 
biography of language," it may be interpreted in terms of lin- 

■Iii Modern Language Notes, January 1908, Professor Smith fully and satisfactor- 
ily answers Mr. C. T. Onions's somewhat acrimonious review of the Studies in Eng- 
lish Syntax published in Englische Studien, xxvii, 217-230. See -especially Professor 
Smith's reply to the charg-e that he makes too little of counting or tabulating. 



